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AN APPEAL, 
On behalf of Unemployed Potters, to the Out-Potting 
Districts of this empire, by the Exeoutive of the 
Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigration Socvety and Savings’ 
Fund. . 

Worxine Porrers,—You have doubtless become 
aware of the fact, that your fellow-workmen of they 
Staffordshire Potteries have commenced an undertaking 
which they believe calculated, by judicious management, 
to realize, in the progress of time, that position for 
themselves and families, and for all those who are in 
any way connected with their trade, which working men 
—the producers of wealth---are so deservedly entitled 
to, from the fact of their being the foundation of all 
social existence. This undertaking bas met with that 
success amongst the Potters of Staffordshire, which its 
importance so much demands. Your fellow-workmen of 
these districts have seen, and felt, that the greatest evil, 
with which they have to contend, is the competition, 
from the unemployed labourers of the different branches 
of their trade. -It is from this source, that low prices 
originate, amd allthose petty tyrannies, which disgrace 
the character of employers. High prices and respectful 
treatment can never be secured by working men, from 
their empl«yers, so long as those employers have a fund 
of unemployed labour to fall back upon, in times of 
emergency, and so long as it is to the apparent interest 
of manufacturtrs to obtain labour at the lowest possible 
price. ‘The very nature of present society will force the 
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unemployed operative to seek employment at any price. 
It is a matter of necessity. The working man must 
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full well that the only probable way to obtain the liberty 
to toil is to offer his services at a price less than what 
his fellow-workmen are receiving. This isthe destruc- 
tion of all trade; nevertheless it is a consequence of a 
superfluity of hands ; and this superfluity, manufaeturers 
believe it to be their interest to continue. Indeed, it 

i that net only the manufacturers, but 
that the legislators of this empire, together with all 
those who live by fixed incomes, have sought, and now 
seek, to perpetuate a system of redundant labour. It is 
to this curse of the working man, they attribute, and 
justiy so, the existence of cheap goods: and as the 
lessening of the price of goods does not lessen the 
amount of their income, but on the contrary, increase it, 
they seek to perpetuate the curse. It is, with them,.a 
matter of selfish aggrandizement. They care not what 
amount of misery is entailed on the mass of the popula- 
tion by the existence of cheap labour, so that they can 
secure to hoped cheap goods. They know, full 
well, that if that which may cost a shilling to-day, can 
be purchased for sixpence to morrow, it doubles the 
amount of their income; not literally, but virtually. It 
is, therefore, a matter of policy, with them, to keep up 
a stock of redundant labourers in the country, for the 
purpose of bringing down the price of labopr, and, cow- 
sequently, the price of goods. They know that starving 
men will work at any price ; and that where such are in 
existence, those, in employ, dare not ask a fair price for 
their labour. It is, therefore, the perfection of their 
policy to keep a redundant number of unemployed opera- 
tives wandering through society, as cheapeners of the 


either work, starve, or go to the poorhouse ;---the latter of ; price of human toil ;---as a drag-chain on the efforts of 
which alternatives is nearly akin to starvation, or, rather, { labour ;---as something to be feared, and dreaded, bué 
to suicide. 


If an operative be out of employ, he knows! no/ to be removed. 
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Working Potters, this general, or national, evi! is 
now destroying the best interests of your trade. It is, 
therefore, with the deepest respect, and with the best 
wishes for the prosperity of that branch of British manu- 
facture, by which working potters earn their bread, that 
we, the Execative of the Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigra- 
tion Society and Savings’ Fuvd, appeal to you in behalf 
of those of our trade who are now, and who may be 
hereafter, placed in that position that they cannot pro- 
cure, unless through the medinm o! charity, the means 
of subsistence for themselves and families :---we appeal 
to you, with the conviction, that we shall meet with 
every assistance from you, in the laudable endeavours we 
are now making to improve the condition of our trade. 

You are already acquainted with the principles and 
objects of the society of which we are the Executive. It 
is, therefore, needless to state, that it is the intention of 
our society to purchase, in one of the Western States of 
the North American Union, 12,000 acres of land; to 
divide that land into twenty-acre farms; to raise build- 
ings on, and to cultivate, that land: to pay the migrat- 
ing of working potters to occupy that land; and to use 
all our endeavours so to locate the emigrants, that, with 
industry and economy, they may realize peaceful, agri- 
cultural homes, and never again have to experience the 
fear of want! It is needless, we say, to enter into these 
matters here, or to state that, by thus removing the sur- 
plus labour of our trade, we fully expect to obtain a fair 
and equitable price for the labour of those who may re- 
main in the potworks of Old England. These matters 
have been already explained to you. You have been in- 
formed, that we anticipate the realization of 5,000 shares. 
at £1. per share ; that 3,000 shares will purchase 12,000 
acres of land ; that the 2,000 remaining shares will re- 
move some one or two hundred families to happy homes 
on the society’s estates ; and that the remaining unoccu- 
pied land will not only vastly increase in value, but it 
will offer, for years to come, asylums for persecuted and 
impoverished potters, whenever they may feel desirous 
of leaving the “ poison, turmoil, dust, and death” of a 
factory existence, and of seturing to themselves and fa- 
milies, for ever, peaceful homes in another and a better 
country. Of this, you have been informed. But there 
is one feature with which, perhaps, you are wholly un- 
acquainted ; and one that will give us a claim upon your 
sympathies ;—namely, the establishment of a fund for 
the Unemployed. 

This fund, it will be understood, is designed to be in- 
vested in our society, in the names of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Potters’ Union; and all allotments, which 
may fall on the same, will be devoted, exclusively, to the 
unemployed members of the different branches. This is 
an act of charity; and calls fur the assistance of every 
working potter; but more especially, fellow-workmen, 
for the assistance of you, of the out-districts. The 
working potters of Staffordshire have been paying, for 
the last twelve months, from £60 to £70 per week to 
unemployed cases. This burden has not been experienced 
by you. Let us hope, then, that the appeal we are now 
making, will be responded to, in a way worthy of your- 
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selves, as Christians and as followers of the same trade, 
It is our desire that subscriptions be entered into in 
all the China and Earthenware Manufactories of this 
empire ;—that the working potters of Scotland, of Wales, 
of the North of England, of Derby, Ashby Wholds, 
Coalport, and Worcester, do contribute their mite to- 
wards the Unemployed Fund for Operative Potters. Let 
the halfpence of the young, and the pence of the old, be 
solicited for this good and noble purpose. Let collecting 
books be had for each manufactory ; and let every shop 
do its duty! Let the female branches of the potting 
business Iend a helping hand to forward this charitable 
and Christian work. Their kind hearts will do much to 
forward so noble a purpose. It is a work of charity, but 
such a work that will benefit art. Oh, then, fellow- 
workmen, awake to the importance of this call. It is 
not for the Unemployed alone, that we appeal, but for 
ourselves, and for you. We are all interested. There 
is a connecting link that binds each to the whole. Our 
Let us then act with the spirit, 
feeling, and unity of one man. To lessen the aggregate 
amount of labour at the market at which we dispose of 
our toil, is to benefit the whole. Let ad then subscribe; 
—not continuously, but for once. Let one single, ge- 
neral, simultaneous effort be made, and THE FUND is 
realized ;—you secure the means of removing to plen- 
teous, cheerful, happy homes, the unemployed portion 
of your trade, leaving those who remain behind in a po- 
sition to ask, and to obtain, a fair remuneration for their 
labour. Awake, then, fellow-workmen, and let your 
energies be taxrd to assist your brethren of the Potteries. 
It is not requisite that you subscribe large sums. All 
that is required, is that you make a gift of a few pence 
each, that we may see that your hearts are with us. We 
have every thing to hope from the steps we have taken. 
Our society 1s progressing. Individual and branch shares 
are being weekly taken out; and the best order and feel- 
ing prevails throughout the whole of our Union. All 
that we now seek to accomplish is the establishment of 
Tue UnempLoyep Fuxp. This done, and another 
link is forged for the conservation of our Union :—we 
bind branch to branch, and the executive to the whole. 
Up, then, and be doing, men of Glasgow, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Middlesbro’, Leeds, Derby, Ashby Wholds, 
Coalport, Worcester, Llannelly, : nd other out-distriets. 
Contribute your pence to the Fund for Unemployed Pot- 
ters;—let it be seen that your hearts are in the cause; 
and the thanks of the Staffordshire Potters will attend 
you through every step of your progress through life! 
(Signed). On behalf of the Committee, 
Daniet Mc’AutsterR, Chairman. 


Committee Room, Talbot Inn, Hanley, Oct. 14, 1844. 


N.B.— All communications to be directed to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. George Bell, Talbot Inn, Hanley, Staffurd- 
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shire Potteries. 





TO “MENTOR” OF THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER. 
S1n,—You know that you have misrepresented the argument of 
my last letter, but let that pass, I now write to you merely te 
notice the construction you: have been pleased to put on my ™* 
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mark that the Emigration Scheme was more likely to benefit the 
Managers than the “ working bees” which you construe into a 
direct and deliberate stab at the honesty and moral character of 
those individuals. Surely, Sir, your appetite for vituperation 
must be insatiable when you can find so much food for it in those 
words. Of the parties who are, or may be, appointed managers, I 
know nothing, and therefore can say nothing. But I do know, 
you must have paid agents whose remuneretion direct, or indirect, 
willbecertain. Theirsis the “ bird in hand” ; the birds of the settlers 
will be “in the bush,” and we are not sure that they will even be 
worth catching. 

If there be a shade of uncertainty respecting the emigrants, the 
prospect of advantage to the “working bees” who remain at 
home is still more doubtful. The abduction of 30, 50, or one 
hundred hands will make no sensible impression on the labour 
market. If you could, at once, withdraw five hundred workmen, 
there might be a temporary rise in the value of labour; but in a 
densely populated country, like this, the vacuum would be speedily 
filled up. The tide of population presses heavily through every 
avenue of employment. Remove the risistance created by surplus 
labour in any branch of industry, and you are again overwhelmed 
bya fresh inundation. If you intend your emigration scheme to 
be a salutary drain for the surplus population of the Empire, 
your task will indeed be a Herculean labour. It was from these 
considerations that I penned the passage alluded to, the meaning 





of which you have so grossly perverted. 

But I have called your plan of emigration a “cold-blooded” 
scheme for transporting unemployed operatives. The expression 
may be a strong one, but it is the word that rose to my lips when | 
I read Mentor’s reason for preferring emigration to home coloni- } 
zation. You say “‘ for a trades society, which is endeavouring to 
procure a raise of wages by removeing its redundant labourers on 
the land, to place those Jabourers within the influence of their old 
employers would be to suspend the ‘apple of discord’ over their } 
heads, which would, ever and anon, be falling amongst the m, 
creating all kinds of difference, and poisoning the peace of the } 
society by all the efforts of gold and cunning.” Now, Sir, dis- 
quise the meaning of this passage as you may, clothe it in any } 
garb of studied phraseology you please, you catinot conceal the | 


fact that your object is to deprive these men of their freedom of | genes” and 
calumnies way throw the “ Apple of Discord amongst us’ 
If a man tell me, that | by that means breed dissention ; and perhaps ultimately ruin our 
society. 
less to say anything further on the matter. 


| 


choice,—to place them where they cannot compare their situation | 
if they returned to their old employment. 
I must be sent across the Atlantic, not because I am anxious to go } 
there, but because I have the misfortune to be out of work,—not 
because I have a certain prospect of advantage to recompense me 


for breaking up old associations, but because 1 may possibly | States he foliowed “ Mentor's 


accept some advantageous overtures from my “old employers,” | 


and would now, if it were possible, withdraw his unjust re- 
fiections on the characters of the officers of the Emigration Society. 
He would, now, wish it to be understood, that, “‘ Mentor” has 
perverted the meaning of the remarks alluded to, when, we think, 
no reasonable person could possibly come to any other conclusion 
than that the following paragraph is “a stab’ atthe character of 
honest men. 

‘* And why were all these farcical proceedings, if you did net 
think your ‘ craft was in danger ?’—if you did not fear, that if the 
workmen were left to their own wubiassed thoughts, they might 
begin to suspect that this violent outcry about machinery was 
merely a crafty fetch, to drive them into the Emigration scheme ; 
a scheme, by-the-bye, more likely to benefit the managere— the 
drones of the hive—than eithcr those working bees who go, or 
those who stay behind;—a scheme, not for removing surplus 
labour—that might be done nearer home; but, in short, a cold- 
blooded scheme for transporting to the wilds of America, without 
the means of return, that portion of our operatives who in seasons 
of depression, shall be found guilty of the unpardonalfe crime of 
being found out ofwork! A breath of suspicion might serve te 
burst this fine bubble ; and then! oh, then! where would be the 
emigration fund! that consumation which is {as you exclaim with 
so much unction) ‘so devoutly to be wished.” 

If the forgoing remarks are not reflections in the character of 
honest men, we are at a loss to know what they are. If “ Aris- 
tides’’ did not mean to impute bad motives to the officers of the 
Emigration Society, but simply to condemn the society, because it 
has managers,”’ we know not in what way to speak of his reason- 
ing. To us itappears extremely silly ; as we have no conception 
as to howa society could exist without “ managers.” 

In addition to the quotation made above, we might havegiren others 
bearing on the same point,—such as “ foresdriving geese into a 
decoy,” &c. &c.—-but we refrain, as unnecessary. That which 
is here quoted, is sufficient to justify ‘‘ Mentor” in the remarks 
he has made. Indeed, if there be any one that has reason to com- 
plain of the perversion of a text, it is ‘‘ Mentor’; as the quotation, 
which “ Aristides” has made from one of “ Mentor’s epistles, 
would bear anything but the meaning Ac has put on it. What was 
meant by the remarks in question was, that such men as “ Dio- 
“ Aristides,” by their ‘gold,’ “cunning,” and 
*; and, 
Of this, we have had ample proof. It is therefore, need- 
say in conclusion, that when “ Aristides’’ 
’s”’ lead, in the use of satire, itis a 
followed his lead, by satirizing Aus 


We may briefly 


mistatement, ‘ Mentor” 


and thus prevent Aim from making a better bargain for jimself, | *idicule, when he would be funny about the sun, moon, and stars. 


Ifthis be the plain language of your reason for preferring emigra- ! 


This is the fact; which might be proved by reference to the first 


tion, then, I say it is an insult to my understanding,an outrage } of ‘‘ Aristides” productions.—Ep. } 


on my feelings, and well deserves the epithets I have applied to it. } 
To “ Aaron Wedgwood,” who offers to discuss the question of : 
Machinery and Emigration, provided 1 will keep clear of person- 
alities, I have only to say that the specimens I have seen of his 
writings in the Examiner have made me think highly of his good 


not think a controversy with him, would lead to any satisfactory 
result. He forbids to me, the use of weapons which he seems to 





MINER, to offer a few remarks on 
Who likes to be treated contemptuously ? 


To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate. 
S1r,—Permit me, through the medium of the Potrers’ Exa 
“* Zeno’s” letter of the 5th inst 


A FEW WORDS TO ZENO. 
S1n,—I have read your eommunication of the 5th instant, and 





tolerate in his friends; and to a many good remarks on civility | 


was very much surprised at the unkind and ungentlemanly treat- 
and politeness, he has rather oddly prefixed this motto, 


ment of your opponent Diogenes. I pity the man that will de- 

“ Answer not a fool according to his folly.” Really, friend } scend sc low as to satirize his fellows, either willingly, or at the 
Aaron, that was a sly kick! and if I were to follow your lead, as I | instigation of his friends or acquaintances. Whatever may be the 
did thet of Mentor, I fear one might soon have the old distich ap- | views of our opponents, in my opinion we are not justified in treat- 
plied to us ;— { ing them unkindly or disrespectfully. 

“ Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another, You begin your epistle in a manner that very much detracts 

’ And shakes his empty noddle at his brother.” ! from your character as a public writer, and demonstratively proves 
No, no! avoid the thorny path of controversy, and believe me } your own impotency and want of kindness. 
your well-wisher, ARISTIDES. | “ To Diogenes, alias The Lig Blackguard of the Mercury.” 
rv} , : : ~~~ {| ask you, Sir, whether this is the way to treat an opponent ?— 
,,_L*here is so little to answer in the forgoing epistle that, we be- | If he is a blackguard, is that the way to make him better, by call- 
lieve, “ Mentor’ will allow it to pass without a reply. Indeed, it ‘ing him one? The great end of writing, if I mistake not, is to 
is most evident that “ Aristides” has felt the truth of “‘ Mentor’s” ! make mankind wiser and better; but your design, apparently, is 
obseryations, and has beeome heartily ashamed of his orn words,’ {> wound the feelings, and net to improve the man. If he is a 


} 
j 
sense, and still more highly of his Aonesty of purpose. Yet I do | 
} 
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blackguard, what must he be who imitates him? Surely he must 
be something similar. I beseech you to learn this lesson in your 
future epistles—the best of all lessons when properly acquired— 
** Learn to do unto others, as you would they should do unto you.” 
Enter in at this strait gate, and as you would not like to be called 
a blackguard yourself, (however well you might deserve it,) 
* Cease to do evil, learn to do well.” 

I have read the letter of which you speak, as it appeared in the 


Pottery Mercury of the 21st September, and I very much lament | late replies to the opponents of our cause. ’ . 
like, and haye been dictated by a spirit of genuine charity. Go ° 


over what I conceive to be the want of information, and rashness 
of its author. If that individual would be kind enough to give 
us arguments, clear and conclusive, drawn from we 
facts, instead of indulging in unholy and unsanctified invectives, 
and miserable attempts to injure private character, he would do 
something to render himself important, and scatter blessings all | 
around, But when men employ their time and talents for the | 
express purpose of blasting each others reputations, and establish 
their own fame and popularity as public men, by attempting to 
mangle, shatter, and destroy the characters of these who may | 
eonscientiously differ with them ; they not only do injustice to the 
persons themselves, but they set at work a host of mighty causes | 
which will eventually terminate in their own everlasting disad- 
vantage. 

I need no greater proof of a man’s impotency and littleness, 
than to see him stoop to blacken, defame, -and destroy the fair 
moral complexion of my brother, and sully the long-tried virtues 
of my friend : 

“* Scorn’d be the verse, how well so e’er it flow., 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe.” 
But to return. I believe that Zeno has taken a very unjustifiable 
course to correct the improprieties of Diogenes. Had he aimed } 
at reforming him, he certainly would have taken a different course. } 
But as it was the aim of Diogenes to detract from the moral cha- 
racter of ‘‘ Mentor,” so likewise has it been the express object of | 
Zeno to degrade his antagonist Diogenes. Then which is right? | 
I conclude them both to be wrong; because I believe that no man } 
is justified in doing wrong, because another does. A bad example } 
has evidently been set by Diogenes, and Zeno, a brother stoic, has 
unhappily fallen into the same dilemma. 

I believe a much better state of things would be brought about | 
amongst working potters, if there was a general coincidenee of | 
feelings between masters and men. As it is, there is no mutual } 
confidence, Masters cannot trust their men, and men cannot trust 
their masters. We seem to be arrayed against each other, like 
two hostile companies, 


body for the general improvement of the whole. 
without each other, as things are at present constituted. Our 
interests are, to a considerable extent, identified with theirs : let 
us, therefore, be the last to stand in the way of a reconciliation. 

In conclusion, I would say to Zeno, and his brother Diogenes, 
be careful how you kindle the fire of mutual jealousy and distrust, 
for 

* It is a shameful sight, 

When children of one family fall out, and chide, and fight.” 

Satire bleeds, but kindness heals. 
I am yours, very respectfully, A Frigenp To Free Enquiry. 
OFFICIAL NOTICES, 
THE BURSLEM FLAT-PRESSERS. 

Yo the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate. 


Dear Sir,—It was unanimously agreed, at a numerously at- 
tended meeting of the Burslem Flat-Pressers, 

That a vote of thanks and confidence be given to you, for your 
past services ; and that the meeting pledges itself to support you 
against the machinations of your greatest enemies, so long as you 
continue to advocate the rights of labour in the unflinching man- 
ner that you have heretofore done. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, 
* * Chairman. 





Also :— 





I see no great impediment in the way of } 
employers and the employed uniting their energies of mind and } 
We cannot do} at the Victoria Hall, 


Stafford, agreeable te 10th, Geo. IV, ehap. 46, 8, 10. 
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The Fenton Hollow-ware Pressers.™ 
TO “ MENTOR.” 


Dear Frtenp,—For.as such we esteem you, we are desirous 
of continuing, and expressing our well-wishes towards you. You 
have defended, and we believe that you will still continue to de- 
fend, with all the powers of your expanded mind, the rights and 
interests of working potters. We much admire the spirit of your 
They were Christian- 





on, Mentor!—pursue the same course, and you shall have the 


ll-established { thanks of all good men, together with the blessing of your Creator, 
| We are gratified in acknowledging the able manner in which you 


have advocated our cause. May you and all of our society be 
steadfast, and abound in this great and good work. It is with 
pleasure that we forward to you the following resolution, unani- 
mously past by the United Branch of Hollow-ware Pressers of 
the Fenton District ;—namely, 

That a vote of thanks and confidence be given to you, for your 
able and arduous services in behalf of us, as a branch of the much 
injured body of British operative potters. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, 
* * Chairman. 


The Tunstall Hollow-ware Pressers. 


To ** Mentor,” and the Officers of the United Branches of Opera- 
tive Potters, together with the Officers of the Potters’ Joint-Stoc 
Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund. " 
Dear Sirs,—You will be pleased to accept a vote of thanks vid 

confidence from the United Branch of Hollow-ware Pressers of 
Tunstall District, for the able and honest manner in which you 
have advocated and conducted the principles and proceedings of 
our several societies; and we pledge ourselves to support you, to 
the fullest extent in our power, against the machinations of those 
public defamers who would seek to destroy the characters of ho- 
nest men, because they are struggling to improve the price of 
their labour. 


Also :_2 


(Signed) On behalf of the Lodge, 
* 


Also :--- * Chairman. 
THE GLASGOW POTTERS. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 
S1r,—I am instructed by the Potters of Glasgow to request 
the insertion of the following resolution, as early as possible. 
TO MENTOR. 


It was resolved, by a General meeting of the Glasgow Potters 


That a vote of thanks and confidence be given to you for your 
valuable services and successful:intercession in behalf of the rights, 


and interests, of Working Potters! pledging ourselves, that so long 
| as you are actuated by the same pure motives and honest inten- 
} a8 j } 


} tions, that have heretofore guided your conduct, in advocating 

\ the rights of operative potters, you shall have our hearty sympathy 
}and cordial support, against the machinations of all bad men. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Meeting, 

* © Chairman. 


ee 





THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE EMIGRATION SOCIETY 


Are informed, that, from the increase of their society, and the 
consequently crowded nature of their General Monthly Meetings 
at the Talbot Inn, their Committee have entered into arrangements, 
with the members of the Christian Brethren’s Society, Hanley, for 
the use of their Large Room. It will therefore be understood, 
that, through the kindness of the Christian Brethren, to whom 
the committee return their thanks, the General Monthly Meetingt 
of the Potters’ Joint-Stock Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund 
will, in future, be held at the Christian Brethren’s Meeting Room, 
Market Street, Hanley; where all the general business of the 
Society will be transacted. Of this removal, due notice will be 
given to Arthur Hinckly, Clerk of the Peace, for the County of 
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THE POTTERS OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, SHIELDS, 
AND SUNDERLAND, 

Are informed, that an Anniversary Dinner of all Branches will 
take place on Saturday, October 26, at Mr. Peter Mec’Gill’s, 
Plough Inn, Byker Barr, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, when and where 
every member of the trade is respectfully requested to attend. 
Price of Tickets 1s. 3d. each:— Dinner on the table at 6 o’clock 
precisely. 

The Landlord has kindly made a present of Thirty Shillings 
for the occasion ! 

Men of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Shields, and Sunderland! let your 
presence be a proof that your hearts are in the Potters’ cause! 


ome - ~—- —_—__ - 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received, J. C. and “* An Operative Potter, Hanley. 
“4 Philanthropist” is referred to the Examiner Committee, 

We feel as deeply interested in paroghial affairsas “ A Working 
Man,” Stoke, and*would do all that tn our power lay to forward 
local improvement ; but there are times and seasous for ali things ; 
and if itshould appear to us that the time for parochial agitation has 
not yet arrived, we think we are justified in postponing it until the 
proper season is at hand. 

Received from the Flat Pressers’ Branch and Lodges, toward the 
debt account since the formation of the present Union, the sum of 
£32 1s. 7d P 

The Tunstall Flat Pressers’ vote of thanks, next week. 


THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
And Workman's Advocate. Octoser 19ru, 1844. 
re have had placed in our hands a copy of a code of laws, just 
issued by the Manufacturers of Sheffield, entitled, “ A Faithful 
Copy of a Printed Deed of Settlement, issued by a Committee. of 
the Sheffield Manufacturers’ and ‘Vradesmen’s Protection Society.” 
It would appear that the ostensible purpose of the society, put- 
ting forth these laws, is to protect themsclves against what they 
are pleased to term, “the intimidation and violence of trades’ 
societies.” They have entered into a systematic organization for 
the purpose of detecting, through the medium of “ rewards,” all 
those working men who may commit a breach of the Combination 
Laws; such as the destruction of property, through the medium 
of what is understood in Sheffield by the term “ratting,” and 
such as the using of threats and intimidation towards workmen or 
employers. Such is the object’set forth in the laws; but there is 
every reason to believe, that there is, also, a hidden purpose for 
the destruction, if possible, of the trades’ societies of Sheffield. 
But this evil, we sincerely hope, the Sheffield trades will be able 
toavoid. It is our opiuion, that if the resolution formerly come 
to by the Sheffield trades, in conjunction with the large manufac- 
turers of their town, relative to small manufacturers or 
tradesmen, not being allowed to carry on employ, unless 
they had a certain amount of capital, be rescinded, the evil may 
be averted. The passing of that resolution threw seventy small 
manufacturers entirely.out of business, and compelled them to 
seek employment as wofking men, and, in many instances, as 
* nobsticks.” This step, on the part of the operatives, has con- 
centrated the power of capital in the hands of the large manufac- 
turers, which power, the latter are about to use to the disadvan- 
tage of those who were.kind enough to give it to them. Let us 
hope, then, as a matter of self-protection, and as the least of two 
evils, that that resolution will be rescinded, and that the enemies 
to labour will be brought to see; that the working classes can act 
on the policy so generally used by their employers ;—namely, “ to 
divide and conquer.” 








TO THE OPERATIVE PAINTERS AND GILDBRS. 

Something more than three years ago, I attended one of your 
meetings, which was held at the Sea Lion Inn, Hanley. I was 
astonished to see the respectabilty of those who composed the meet- 
ing; and was still more astonished to hear the talent and ability 
Mésplayed by the various speakers. 

To witmess the business-like maancr in which All things were 
emducted, all emanating from working men, I must confess, as- 


; Potters a serious sum of money, 





tounded me. «It was my province, at that time, to appeal to you 
in behalf of the distressed men of Sheffield. I endeavoured to 
shew you, that the distress arose in consequence of lending the 
I believe 1 convinced you of 
the necevsity of doing us justice ; and paying us back the money, 
so generously lent. You were all agreed on this point; but said 
you were then engaged in a contest with some of your employers; 
and that so soon as that was settled, you would enter, heart and 
soul, into the business; and give us all the assistance in your 
power. Indeed, but one feeling animated you. You appeared 
determined to serve us; you pledged yourselves, one and all, to 
do us good. Asa proof of your sincerity, you passed a resolution 
to the same effect, a copy of which was given to me, and signed 
by your chairman. 

Painters and Gilders, allow me to ask you, how you have re- 
deemed those pledges, so solemnly made at thattime? You de- 
sired me to take the above resolution, and to shew it to the men 
of Sheflield, as a proof what you intended to do for us, when your 
difficulties were over. Have you done so ? No! But if I am 
rightly Piformed, I will tell you what you did. When the contest 
im questiGh was over, you had a@sum of money in hand, and was 
applied to, by a deputation, to give your consent to allow a por- 
tion of such money to go to the long-neglected men of Sheffield. 
You would not allow one farthing to go to your best friends, who 
held out to you the hand of friem@ship in the worst of your times, 
and when you were mcre'strangers to them. Shame to say, you 
divided the money amongst yourselves, and left the men ot Shet- 
field to starve. 

Painters and Gilders, I feel persuaded the men of Sheffield will 
forgive you for the past, if you will only de your utmost to serve 
us now. Let me beg of you, immediately, to call yourselves toge- 
ther, and convince the deputation, who are now amongst you, that 
you will no longer see us neglected. 

I am, on behalf of the deputation, yours respectfully, 
Shelton, Oct. 14th, 1844. “ JOSEPH KIRK, 








To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 

Sin,—By giving insertion to the following report, you will 
much oblige, 

SHEFFIELD DEBT. 

A Public meeting was held in the Town Hall, Longton, on 
Thursday, Oct. 10th, to take into consideration the best means of 
speedily liquidating the Sheffield Debt. 

The meeting was numerously attended, and a good feeling pre- 
vailed in favour of the noble men of Sheffield who had so generous- 
ly responded to the appeal of Potters in the hour of necessity. 

A deputation from Sheffield addressed the meeting in a very 
straightforward, manly, honest style. ‘Their appeals were strong, 
forcible, and came home to the feelings of all present, amd met 
with a response in the following resolutions, moved by persens out 
of the body of the meeting. 

Ist. That the Potters of Longton, fecling their deep and 
lasting obligations to those trades in Sheffield, who so genérously 
assisted them in the hour of need, pledge themselves to commence 
stbscribing twopence each per week, until the Sheffield Debt be 
discharged. 

2nd. That a committee of two, or three, from each factory 
constitute a committee, to sit at the George Inn, every Saturfay 
evening, to receive their subscriptions. 

These resolutions were passed unanimously ; and an excellent 
spirit was manifested. 

A vote ef thanks was passed to an intelligent potter who acted 
as chairman, and the meeting separated with a thorough determi- 
nation to carry out to the fullest extent the resolutions passed. 
Go on, Longton, do your duty to the much injured “men of 
Sheffield, and set a good example to the other districts of the 
Staffordshire Potteries. 
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before. This is an old settlement, and most of the} schooner; the captain thereof, being a kind, civil man, 
houses are surrounded with orchards, and have snug neat! he said it was a pity I should not see their grand canal, 
gardens, which gives a great look of comfort, to say} which he considered the eighth wonder of the world, aud 
nothing of the convenience. Wherever a stream of any| far better worth waring time on than the Falls of 
size comes down, there is sure to be a mill on it. The} Niagara, which were well enough to look at, but were of 
hill here sometimes comes near the lake, and sometimes; no use, The land here is good too, and there are grand 
falls back ; at one time it is very steep, and at another #! farms on it, and it is a great convenience to the farmer, 
slope, but always wooded and beautiful. At some miles; that, instead of wading to market through deep roads, he 
from Niagara it goes off from the shore of the lake alto-! can take his sack on his back, in his barn, and fling it 
gether, when there is a level plain of rather hard clay, on board a vessel as easily as he could lay it on a cart. 
and, from what I could see, not very productive. The captain told me that the canal was cut in conse. 
I was determined to take it easy, so that I might have} quence of the exertions of one Mr, Hamilton Merritt, a 
time to make my observations. I slept at a place they flushing, phraising, plausible cheil, that can gar folk 
call the Forty-mile Creek, and it was well on in the 8e-' believe that he can make spade-shafts bear plums. The 
cond day before I arrived at the town of Niagara. locks are of wood, which seems strange to me, seeing 
This town was entirely burned down during the war,} that there is as much stone taken out of the lock-pits 
so that the present one was built since the peace. It is) as would have built them; they say they are now going 
a very nice town in its way, but has not the stir and bus-; to make them of stone; it would have been as well had 
tle of others in the country. Here is a fort and a garrison’ they done so at first. 
of soldiers, and opposite to it the Americans have ano- Having seen the canal to the locks above St. Cathe- 
ther. It seemed a strange thing to me, who never saw} rines, I returned to where I started, and there took the 
a foreign flag before but on a ship, to see the colours Off trek boat to Dunnville, where there is a dam on the 
two nations hoisted over their forts, divided only by a Grand River that supplies the feeder of the canal,--- 
river, not, I should think, quite a mile broad. thence by boat towa:ds Brantford, through some of the 


I proceeded through Queenston, through a sandy soil,| finest holm land I ever saw, belonging to the Six Nawer- 


but well cultivated, with many large brick farm houses} Indians, and well cultivated, considering that the folk 


and fine orchards ; for the people along the Niagara river} are ovly kind of half tamed savages; many of them 
make a vast of cider. It struck me as strange that the have farms of covdatey Geese enter tillage with good 
people should let their orchards be exposed with only a stocks of heress and nl and ue Geakt, fa ‘ generation 
common fence, which, though it keeps out beasts, yet a or two, they will be Tost Khe other ‘i.e it takes 
> ne »aesle " : ® . ’ 2 

body can easily get over it, even if they kept a watch. many generations to tame wild creatures, and you might 
When Im entioned this toa farmer, he burst out laughing, as well expect that by setting the eggs of a wild duck 
2 al - we . > : : . 5D 

and said these were old country notions,._that fruit was under a hen, you would hatch a clecking of tame ducks, 


too common here to be much coveted, and if a passing as that you could make a wild man tame in one or even 
traveller did take a pocket full of apples or peaches, they : 
two generations. 


would never be missed among so many, aad they were of 
too little consequence to quarrel about. They are Christians, however, the most feck of them; 

On Queenston Heights is the ruins of a monument,} that is to say, they are Episcopalians; and they shewed 
raised to the memory of General Brock, where he fell, me the Bible and the sacrament cups that they got from 
after having defeated the Americans, who were three! Queen Anne, more than a hundred years ago, and which 
times his number. A Yankee loafer, (that is the name} they carried with them through all their troubles and 
they give a ne‘er-o-weel in this country,) blew it up| tribulations during the American war, where they fought 
with gunpowder some years back. The country between} bravely on the King’s side, for which they got their 
this and the Falls is still sandy, but the crops looked! lands here. 


went. . ; After looking about me for a day or two in this neigh- 

I shall not aitempt to describe the F alls ; it has often; bourhood, I intend, God willing, to proceed by London 
been tried by far abler hands than mine, and, so far as 1; he weet, This fo ae Gt ted country---indeed I 
have seen, has never yet been done. To have any notion} think the land improves the farther 1 go. 
of them, you must see them veurself. I staid there three} 
days, and if I had staid three months I am snre I never} Tell Mary, that though I do not write to her, that | 
should have been wearied of looking at them. You see} intend my letter just as muckle for her as for you, but 
something new and something wonderful every time you it is well known that the post office folk are no just 80 
look at them, and they vary at every new point you see} precise about women folks’ letters as about mens, 
them from. | respect that they are not supposed to contain matters Of 


From the Falls I went on to Chippaway Creek, which} such weighty coneernment. With kindest regards to all 





<== communicates with the Welland Canal, and taking ad-} inquiring friends, 1 remain, my dear brother, your affec- 


vantage of a schooner going up, I sailed through a fine} tiouate, till death, 
settled old country with a rich soil, but rather scant oi Rosert STEVENSON, 
water. WhenlI enme to the canal, I staidon boardthe; Bradford, 
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ARTHUR WILTON ; 
OR, THB MERCHANT'S SON. 


(Extracted, by permission, from “The Precursor of Unity ;” a truly 
Christian, Monthly Magazine, which should be read by all who 
desire to ameliorate the condition of suffering humanity. Ko. P. E.) 


(Cotinued from page 88. ) 


“ Because, papa' if it is meant for you as well as for me, and if 
Mr. Truscott is your neighbour, why did you get so much of his 
money about the coffee ?” 

“O, child! that was a matter of business ; quit another thing ; 
Mr Truscott would have done the same by me if he could.” 

“© then! the catechism has nothing to do with business, papa ! 
is that it? I thought it could not have, or you would not have taken 
poor Mr. Truscott’s money. I only asked for information, for you 
say | am to be a merchant some day, and I wanted to know how I 
w ts to go on.”” 

“ You'll never be a merchant at all, nor any thing else respect- 
'” said his father hastily. ‘‘Go up stairs and say your 
catechism directly, and learn your duty to your father better than 
to plague him with so many questions after dinner.” 

“ Whieh questions you cannot answer,’ thought Carson, but he 
gave no further vent to his reflections than to say,— 

“ Your son’s a perfect Socrates, Mr. Wilton. You should make 
him one of us, he would be a first-rate cross-examiner. 

“I do not know anything about Socrates, Mr. Carson,” ob- 
served Plumer, “ never having heard of him on ’change, but I am 
sure of this, thatif Master Arthur does not get rid of such notions, 
he never will stand in his father’s shocs, he will never make a man 
of business.” 


7 
abie 


Arthur, here made his escape from the dining-room ; and, as | 


he had expected, had to undergo examination in the catechism ; 
he repeated the answer accurately enough, but as for the meaning 
neither he nor his catechist troubled themselves about it. He had 
had quite enough of cross-questioning and crooked answering 
with his father. 

Some days after this memorable Sunday, Mr. Wilton summoned 
his son into his study previously to his leaving home for his house 
of business, and bade him prepare to accompany him in a week’s 
time to Eton, for the purpose of being entered as a king's scholar 
on that royal foundation. He did not mean him to go into college, 
that is to assume the gown and join the boys on the foundation, 
at once; but to pass some few weeks preparatory to his being 
fully entered, at a dame’s boarding-house as an oppidan, then his 
entrance would be completed, immediately after which the holi- 
days would ensue; after their expiration, he would on his return 
to Eton, exchange the title of oppidan for that of colleger. Mr. 
Wilton had more than one reason for this procedure. In the first 


I 

bably riot make a man of business, in the sense which that worthy 
follower attached to the phrase. If such should prove the case, 
and one of the liberal professions became his choice, the provident 
merchant antieipated that great advanges would accrue to his son 
in his future career, from the maintenance at the university which 
a fellowship at King’s-College, Cambridge, would afford, and from 
the affluent, aristocratic, and influential acquaintances, which he 
knew Arthur might, and trusted he would, form, at the far-famed 
school at which he had resolved to place him. If, after all, he 
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ace, he thought, with his clerk Plumer, that his son would pro- client, as Dr. Neate most neatly expresses it.’ 
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time, how far this reliance, these hopes and expectations, were 
verified by the event. 
CHAPTER THE 8hCOND 


* The meek and bashful boy will soon be taught 


To be as bold and forward as he ght; 
The rude will scuffle through with ease enongh ; 
Great schools suit best the sturdy and the rough. 


Ah, happy designation, prudent choice, 

Th’ event is sure ; expect it and rej 

Soon see your wish fulfilled in either child 

The pert made perter, and the tame made wild.” 
COWPER. 


The feelings of our hero, Arthur, on his arrival in the immediate 
vicinity of the place, where, some years, and those to him the most 
important of all, were destined to be passed, were chiefly those of 
excitement and anticipation. Apprehension was s« 
| with these engrossing impulses ; and if it, or regret at the ap- 
proaching separation from his father, for a while intruded on his 
mind, the impression produced was but momentary and soon ef- 
faced. After the refreshment and ablutions rendered necessary by 
a long and dusty ride, Arthur accompanied his parent to the house 
jof Mrs. Richards, the Dame, in Etonian phraseology, or boarding- 
{ house keeper, with whom he was to reside until the time came for 

him to enter into college. Neither in person, dress, or manner, 
| did this good lady's appearance belie her title tall and 
stately, with the remains of beauty upon her features, wherein was 
chiefly seen, however, an expression of stiffness and restraint. She 


arcely mingled 





—— she was 


| was clothed in dark satin, and her address was as dignified as her 
| figure and habiliments. 

* We welcome you to Eton, Sir,’’ was her first addreas to Mr. 
Wilton, on entering the drawing-room, whither that gentleman, 
with Arthur, had been ashered—“ we welcome you to Eten, Sir; 
and your young companion also, It is a busy world in miniature 
a microcosm, in fact, into which he is about to enter—a change of 
no slight importance from the quiet and seclusion of home 

“IT have no doubt my boy will feel replied Mr. Wilton ; 
“and it has been chiefly with the view of making the 
{ pear less formidable that I have been induced to claim your pro- 
{tection for him as an oppidan until after the next vacation. My 
| friend, Mr. T’orteseue, particularly recommended this course ; and, 
jas you know, that I should place Arthur under your care,” 

“A most judicious arrangement,” returned the lady, 
} that betokens your own wisdom as well as that of Mr. Fortescue, 
whose el recommendation I trust to prove well 
founded. Not however, that the boys on the foundation are ex- 
posed to the difficulties which they formerly had to encounter; and 
| as for fagging among the young gentlemen oppidans, it 
} unknown, merely a slight distinction kept 
create a feeling of mutual dependence, a rel 


it so,”’ 


ch linge ap- 


“and one 
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} Does fagging commence at once upon a boys’s entrance into 


} the school ?” asked Mr. Wilton. 


“‘ Not until the novitiate of a fortnight has been past, “ replied 
the lady ; ** by that time the of first 
worn off, and the youth is enabled to accommodate himself to a 
system which he sees practically working around him.” 

Mr. Wilton here intimidated to the lady that there were some 


trangeness impressions is 


matters, pecuniary and otherwise, relative to his son's stay under 
| her care, which it would be necessary to arrange, and which would 


should decide against a profession, and incline towards a life of | be better done in the absence than in the presence of Arthur. A 


commerce, his father trusted that the maxims and habits of those 
he was about to join, would displace those fantastic notions. as he 
considered them, of right and wrong, which he had contracted in 
his pupilage under Miss Francis; and that the station of his com- 
panions at school, the wealth of their parents, together with a 
knowledge of the comforts and influence produced by that wealth, 
would incite him to increased exertion in order to obtain the same 
advantages for himsclf. Under any circumstances, therefore, Mr. 
Wilton hoped that the consequences of this step would be bene- 
ficial to Arthur, on whose good sense and moral feeling he relied 
for his resistance to the many temptations presented by a place 
like Eton to the young and inexperienced mind. We shall see, in 


; ance, 


} bell was rung and a servant summoned accordir gly, and an order 
| given to the latter to fetch Mr. Carisbrooke; 


Mrs. Richards ob- 
serving that she would intrust the new comer to the care of one of 
the boys resident in her house about his own age, who would jn- 
troduce him to the others and amuse him until her conference with 
his father was at anend. Mr. Carisbrooke soon made his eppcar- 
He was about the same size as Arthur; but instead of be- 
ing dressed like that youth in boyish costume, he had on a frock 
coat and white neckcloth, the latter stiffened and tied alamode, the 








rest of his attire had nothing remarkable about it. He entered 
the room with an easy air, and surveyed the strangers with a cool 
air of enquiry, amounting even to superciliousness. 
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“ This is the Honorable Mr. Carisbrooke,” said Mrs, Richards; 
‘allow me to introduce him to you, Mr. Wilton. This is a new 
comer, Mr Carisbrooke, who is to be entered to-morrow. I should 
be obliged by your taking him to your room; and, as he will 
mess with you, instruct him a little in the routine of our arrange- 
ments,” 

‘Yes, ma’am; leave him to me, I'll indoctrinate him with 
great pleasure,” said the youth coolly, glancing at our hero. 

* Will you take a glass of wine, Mr. Carisbrooke ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Richards, pointing te @ refreshment tray on the table. 

Mr. Carisbrooke helped himself, and despatched the wine with 
eqial readiness; and then finding that nothing more was said, and 
that his company was not longer desired in the room, he turned} 
and left it, followed by our hero, who received a significative | 
glance from his father, intended as a hint to improve the aristo- { 
cratic acquaintance thus auspiciously commenced. 

After the door was closed, a long conversation ensuel between 
the lady and Mr. Wilton on the subject of Arthur, his dsposition, 
habits, temper, prospects, and predelictions; the terms and ex- 
penses on which he would be received as an Oppidaa then, and a 
Colleger in future, were also particularized; ani the conference 
then turned upon the advantages of high connexions, ani the 
facility with which they might be formed at a school like Eton, 
frequente by the sons of the noblest and richest in tho land, and 
instances were given by Mrs. Richards, and eagerly received by 
the affectionate and anxious parent, of men, high in office, and in 
professional standing, whose rise was due to the patronage of 
those with whom they had commenced boyish friendships, in the 
minner that now seemed open to our hero—ishops, judges, peers, 
and physiciaus, were all adduced ani porticularized —ind Mr 
Wilton’s exp2ctations of his son’s advancement was raised into 
certainty as the conversation proceeded. 

Meanwhile, Arthur followed his conductor through some passa- 
ges and up more than one flight of stairs, till they came to a door } 
which Mr. Cirisbtooke kicked open without much ceremony, and } 
seated himself at once without an invitation to his compinion to 
follow his exampie, which it appeared that he expected him t» do 
of his own accord 

* Curse the old girl’s wine!” was his first exclamation; “ It’s 
enough to give one the stomach ache! It’s only Caps, and she 
wants to pass it off for Sterry' and she screws as enough in other 
mutters to make it worth her while to kcep better wine for herself. 
I'll be hanged if she don't like something stronger than that, or 
she would not be so rosy about the gills.’”’- This was partly ad- 
dressed to Arthur and portly to himself. He then turned to the 
former —“* Why don’t you sit down ? you needn't wait to be asked 

~we don't stand on such ceremony here. By-the-bye, what did 
mother Richards say was your name. 








{ 
| 


“Tomkins” was Arthur’s answer, who now seemed to have 
caught the humour of his companion, and to have determined to 
regulate his pharaseology by the establishéd mode. 

“Come that will do' that’s the true Spartan brevity! but, to 
tell you the truth, I’m confounded sorry to hear you say 50, 
but—,”’ checking himself, “ you'll find all that owt soon enough, 
I’m your tutor’s pupil, that’s one consolation for both of us.” 

“Is not Mr. —, that is to say, is not Tomkins, a favourite 
among the boys ?”” asked Arthur, who began to feel some appre- 
hension about his future comforts. 

“* Now you are getting into your private school and governcas 
starch again,” said Carisbrooke, “ you should never speak of the 
boys here, except when you get to be in the fifth form, and then 
you my curl your nose and call lower boy! and double your fist at 
those who dare not resent it. But as you are, you should say 
fellow: —an1 instead of your strait-laced expression—you shall ask, 
don't the fellows like Tomkins ?”’ 

“well! don’t the fellows like Tomkins ?” said Arthur. 

“TI shan’t answer you,” said his friend, ‘you'll find that out ia 
good time. Let me see what book have you been reading.” 

On Arthur’s informing him of this and other particulars about 
his age, &c., he added “Ahthen! you'll be in the same part of 
the school with myself, and we shall go to Tomkin’ construing 
together. If you manage well, one may have some fun out of him 
with you yet.” ( To be continued) 


FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 


OU will consult your own interest, by trying the PATENT 

FRENCH V&@&LVET HAT, price 8s. and 10s., equal to 

the best London Beaver, formerly sold at 2ts.; splendid SHORT 
NAPS, from 4s. upwards; a great variety of 


BEAVER BONNETS, 


from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. All sorts of CAPS in great 
variety. 


Observe.—SALUSBURY ani C).s, Markt 
Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, Hunley. 


NOTICE TO EMIGRAYTS, 


RISER E. WALKER, No. ll, GORBE PIAZZAS 


LIVERPOOL, 


Despatches First-class American Ships, 
Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz: 





Place, 








“Arthur Wilton,” replied our hero, rather surprised at the 
freedom which characterized his new acquaintance’s language and 
manners, and but little edified thereby. 

“Oa, never mind the first name. Why you must be fresh to 
give it; one would thitfk you were saying your catechism, or were 
before the grand jury. Now remember this, for you see you have 
heen introduced to me first of all, and [ am in a manner respon- 

ible for you, as you must not commit me by more g2ucheries than 
vou can help. When you gointo Long Walk to-morrow, all the 
follows will ask you your name, dame, and tutor; and [ suppose 
+01 would give the first as you did to me, Arthur Wilton—the 
second, Mrs. Richards—and the last—but, by the way, who is 
your tutor ?”’ 

" JT understand thar my father means to place me under the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Tomkins.” 

“Ah, L supposed you would come out with some such formal 
answer, just as you wouid speak, I suppose, of your being the 
fortunate object of the maternal solicitude of the respected and 
disinterested Mrs. Richards. You must, mind me, never say a 


word, here, more or less than you need, to answer questions, or } 


you will be bullied out of your life, as a pedantic chatterer, or a 
sulky cur. But what did you say was your tutor’s name? Now, 
no misters, mistresses, or masters, we don’t understand such titles 
at Eton. Aristocrats as we may seem, there are no such republi- 
eans as we are.” 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, an 
BALTIMORE, NEW @RLEANS, 


| And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 
} They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 
{ Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons aboutto 
\ emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
{ Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im 

mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, aad 
they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
on their arrival in Liverp»»l, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 

} &e. And should R. E. W. detain any Ship after the appointed 
{ Time, Passengers will be prid for detention. 

Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. 

To Sail for Boston, ‘‘ NE W SHIP,” on Oct. 21st, 
4 Every information will be given by applying as above, or 1 
Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 


———— 


} Printed for the Executive of “‘ The United Branches of Operative 
Potters,” and Published by W. Evans, Brunswick Street 
Shelton; Sold also by Brown, Longton; Dent, and Yates 
Shelton; Manley, Burslem : Bell, Stoke. &e. &c. 

BATE, PRINTER, SHELTON. 
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